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elaborate a  second piolecthe cuticle in older that the development
of the reproductive elements may go on (Dove, hMS; Dew, ll)25).
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Although the worm has been rarely found in other members of the
canine species, the dog, owing to its cosmopolitan distribution and
close association with man, is by far the most important source of
infestation. This animal becomes infested by eating fertile hydnlid cysts
in the viscera of animals which can act as inlci mediate hosts, nearly
always the domesticated sheep, o\, or pig. The incidence of the disease
in man follows accurately that of the domestic animals of the country.
Man acts as an intermediate host only, occupying the same biological
position as the sheep; but, as dogs do not have access to human viscera,
such infestation must be regarded as a dead-end as regaids completion
of the parasitic life-cycle. In the past, in spite of the fact that the ova
usually sink in water, great importance has been attached to the con-
Lamination of water or fresh vegetables as an actiological factor, but
there is no doubt that contamination of the hands by direct contact,
i.e. by handling and caressing dogs, is far more important (l)cvc, 1904;
Clunies Ross). This explains the relatively high incidence in various
occupations, the common occurrence of more than one ease in a
family, the almost equal incidence in the two sexes, and the common
occurrence of infestation during childhood, the age of promiscuity with
the dog and of general unhygienic behaviour. Most infestations oecur
in childhood, although owing to the slow growth of the cyst the disease
often does not manifest itself until adult life. CJenerally a hydatid eyst
in man is nearly as old as the host.
Although hydatid disease has been recorded in all countries, it occurs
most commonly in those countries in which sheep are pastured in large
numbers, these animals acting as ideal intermediate hosts. It is thus
relatively common in Iceland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa,
Algeria, and South America; smaller foci occur in ITU nee, Dalmatia,
the Balkans, Italy, and Russia. It is very rare in Kgypt and India -in
fact in all truly tropical countries- and relatively uncommon in North
America, although many sheep are pastured there. It would seem that
in the latter country as elsewhere, provided that close association of
dog, sheep, and man remains, the incidence of this disease will gradually
increase.
Hydatid disease "has always been relatively rare in the British Isles,
although twenty-three million sheep are pastured and numerous dogs
are kept. This is due to the comparatively high standards of public
hygiene, the careful regulation of abattoirs and meat inspection, the
small number of sheep slaughtered for home consumption, the care
taken in feeding dogs, and good water-supplies. There is no doubt that
hydatid disease occurs in English sheep, but the Echinococcocus